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SELF-INDULGENCE; “TI only meant,” said he, “ humbly | attachment to infringe the sacred hours 


a tale of the nineteenth century. 


a 
CHAPTER VI. 
continued. 


When the service ceased, and the 
monks were preparing to retire, a 
slight murmur arose, that made Coris- 
sande lift her eyes. She beheld with 
mingled sensations oftenderness and 
terror, that they were endeavoring to 
persuade the unfortunate Louis to 
leave the church With gentle firm- 
ness he resisted their wish, aad seem- 
ed determined to remain kneeling at 
the head of the bier. One persen “a 
villager, who had followed in the train 
of the procession) attempted with 
rudeness to seize that unhappy young 
man, whieh rendered him furious ; 
and not knowing who had offended 
him, he violently knocked down and 
assaulted several persons, before any 
one had feisure to be aware of his 
rage. 


Corissande, shocked at this indeli- 
cate disrespect to the awful rite, darted 
forth from her concealment, and stood 
amongst the crowd, more like some 
heavenly than earthly being. Imme- 
diately Louis prostrated himself at her 
feet, gentle as a lamb, and all the 
priests and spectators stood in mute 
astonishment. 


“ Rise, Louis,” said she, in a’ low 
smpressive voice, “] beseech you; 





to fulfil my promise to you. I would 
not harm a human being at any time, 
fer less now.” 


«“ Retire then,” replied Corissande, 
“to your home.”’ 


Louis bent his head, waved the 
bough of cypress that he held, and 
disappeared like a spirit. 


Donneraile, who had witnessed this 
scene witb no indifference, now ap- 
proached her whose presence had so 
astonished him, and gently chiding her 
for having exposed herself to the cold, 
and the horror of witnessing such a 
scene, entreated she would return 
with Pierre to he home. 


“ Let me,” said she, unmasked, 
“ take a last farewell, and then I will.” 


Waiting, therefore, till every one 
was dispersed, save Donneraile and 
one priest, who were to remain by the 
body, she again indulged in the luxu- 
ry of woe, and found her mind calmed 
by the unchecked flow of feelings that 
thus spent the bitterness of their 
force, and left an easier task for resig- 
nation. 


All was now over; the scene of 
hope seemed closed for ever upon the 
mourning Corissande; and as she 
slowly returned to the desolate dwel- 
ling, she felt as though she were no 
longer an inhabitant of this world, 


Ten days clapsed after the baron’s 
death, during which Donneraile iad 


and do not disturb the holy quiet of | seldom seen Corissande, and she had 


this solemnity, by such behaviour.” 





not alowed one thought of her own 








destined to the heart's mourning. 


She was looking over some papers 
of the late baron’s one evening, when 
her foster-mother entered the room, 
and said, “ my dear child, I am sorry 
to interrupt you, or to say one word 
that can pain you, but duty compels 
me to speak.” 


The agitated manner and solemn 
countenance with which these words 
were uttered, terrified her to shom 
they were addressed; and laying her 
hand impressively on Fanchon’s, Co- 
rissande conjured her to say directly, 
and without circumlocution, what she 
hac & communicate. 


«“ Bless your sweet heart—why now, 
if I had thought this would have terri- 
fied you—Lord bless me, but I never 
should have had courage—Sweet one, 
you have had troubles enough, God 
knows; in your young days, yet more, 
I fear, awaits you :” and so saying, she 
began to wipe the big tears from her 
eyes. 


Corissande commanded her feel- 
ings.— My good Fanchon, I beseech 
you, speak to me ; tell meallyou have 


ro say. I am quite calm; you sce f 


am.” 

The assumed screnity for a moment 
deceived her foster-mother, who, wi 
ping her tcars, and stifling her ‘sobs, 
began to relate, with many circumlo- 
cutions that the village and the neigh - 
bourhood traduced Corissande’s puri- 
ty; and, in short, declared that it was 
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a known thing she was Donncraile’s ; 


mistress. 


No sooner had this truth been ex- 
plained to her, than all her assumed 
fortitude abandoned her. The colour 
forsook her lips; it was an effort more 
than human which enabled her to say, 
“ Well, my dear Fanchon, what must 
we do? Counsel me, and [ shall be 
guided by your’s and Pierre’s deci- 
sions.”’ 


« Alas! my sweet one,” replied she, 
« though you are my own dear foster- 
child, you are wiser far than we poor 
folks can be. It is you that must act; 
we can only tell you, that milord An- 
glois is very handsome, and very gen- 
erous, and all that sort of thing ; but 
now that his poor friend, God bless his 
soul, is dead andgone, itis not alto- 
gether so noble in him to ‘stay on in 
your house, as if he were lord and 
master, and he not soin reality ei- 
ther.” 7 


A glow of vexation and shame dyed 
Corisssnde’s cheek; she knit her ma- 
yestic brow, and felt the dignity of her 
own consequence, 


- 


“ Itis well, my dear Fanchon, you 
have pained me, I confess, but I thank 
you for this warning ; a few days more, 
and the tongue of scandal shall be si- 
tenced,” 


Sleep visited not the pillow of the 
unhappy Corissande. Unable to rest, 
her temples throbbing with the pain of 
ong and violent weeping, she attempt- 
ed to write to Donneraile, but tore one 
sheet of blotted paper after another, 
and, throwing aside her pen, satin a 
mind of mute despair. Morning’s dawa 
brought no dawn of hope to her. ’Tis 
sad to view all things waking into a 
sense of joyful existence, when we 
are only alive to sorrow. 

















A gentle footstep at her door was 
quickly followed’ by the affectionate 
sound of her foster-mother’s voice. 


“ I bring youa letterg my dear young 
lady. I hope it will convey joy to 
you.” 





The writing was Donncraile’s ; but 
she knew it to be from him by the} 
very form and folding of the paper, 
ere she could behold the well known ' 
characters, Fora moment she hesita- 
ted—but nature conquered—the scal 
was broken, and she read these words: 


“ When you receive this, most be- 
loved! most injured! I shall be some | 
miles from all that makes life desira- | 
ble tome. I feel that you must hate | 
me. I dare not reflect on what I might | 
have been, and what I must now be in 
your estimation. Think sometimes 
of him who will never forget you 
while life and memory are his.” 





| 


“ Who gave you this paper ?” faint- | 
ly articulated Corissande. 


“| found it, dear young lady, on | 
Mr. Donneraile’s table. He rode out 
early this morning, taking his servant 
with him.” - 


The knell of. death would have been 


a welcomer sound -to Corissande’s 
ears,” 





CHAPTER VII. 
Thus did a fortnight elapse, when a 





letter arrived from Paris, directed to 
Donneraile, ar, in case of his absence, | 
to mademoiselle Corrissande la Roche, 
The very sight of this name written 
with her own, roused her into agita- 
tion. With great earnestness she 
read the letter—and then, in breath- 
less haste, sought her foster parents. 





“ If,” said she, “ I would saye the 





heritage left me by the late count de 
Beaufort, I must hasten immediately 
to Paris. My presence it seems is 
necessary for the signature of some 
papers, which cannot be sentto me 
here. I have therefore to request, my 
dear Pierre, that you will set out with 
me to-morrow morning.” 


The bustle of this hasty and unex- 
pected journey—the promised change 
of scene, were reliefs from the heavy 
pressure of unavailing regret, and 
from the humiliation of that pity which 
her rustic neighbours had so plenti- 
fully bestowed upon her. 


Slowly and unwillingly did she put 
on her things, while Fanchon repea- 
tedly reminded her that she might be 
in the dark, and that the rivers might. 
burst, from the melting of the snow, 
and that Pierre was anxious. for her to, 
set off, 


All. was at length ready.—Coris- 
sande cast a mournful loék around ; 
her heart swelled high within her bo- 
som, and big tears rolled down her 
cheeks. She requested Pierre to de- 
sire the carriage which waited, to 
drive round the village, in order that 
she might bave an excuse for walking 
through the orchard, and resting upon 
that bench where she first felt sure of 
possessing Donneraile’s heart. There 
are hours of our existence which me- 
mory treasures, and keeps a part from 


the vulgar current of time ; these are 


the very essence of our being, and it 
is by them we may in fact compute the 
measure of our life,—the rest is vege- 
tation. 


When Corissande reached her favo- 
rite tree, and reposed beneath its leaf- 
less branches, she traced in their. al- 
tered state an analogy with her own,. 
and felt the melancholy similitude 
with all the aggrayated bitterness th. 














refinement imparts. She pressed her 
weight fondly against the senseless 
trunk, and fora moment fancied it 
sympathised in her sensations. 








went some times abroad with a boot 
on one foot, and a shoe on the other.— 
He lived about 6 miles from the place 
where he was accustomed to preach. 
We have known him frequently to 





It is natural to the human heart, as 
long as it has any thing human in it, 
to feel tenderness even towards inani- 
mate objects that habit or circum- 


stance have endeared to us: but atthe | 
moment when we are going to leave | 


scenes where we have passed our 
brightest, purest days, this attachment 
to local objects becomes more vivid, 
and we imagine that we trace a sensa- 
tion of gloom impressed upon them, 





| walk that distance having, through for. 
| getfulness, left his horse standing sad- 
| dled at his door. At another time he 
| would ride to church, and return 
| home on foot, leaving his horse near 
| the place of worship, tied to a bush or 
| the limb of a tree. By a third act of 
| inadvertency, he would occasionally 
| lead his horse to church and home 

again, without ever recollecting to 
| mount him. 


so strongly do we ourselves give that | 


impression which we fancy we reccive. 
Alas ! is not this often the case in re- 


: 
gard to persons as well as things? 


orissande asked herself the question ; 
and in doing so, found strength in 
pain. She left the tree with quicker 
pace, leaning upon Fanchon’s arm, 
and spoke not ; neither did she weep, 
till she saw the warm tear trickle -on 
Tanchon’s withered cheek. The tears 
gf the aged are more desolating than 
those of youth. 
Zo be continued, 
—_ _ «- 


From the Port Folio, 


THE REVEREND JAMES ARCHIBALD, 
OF NORTH-CAROLINA, 


This gentleman, never, perhaps, in 


the whole course of his life, dressed. 


himself completely without some one 
to act as a monitor and an assistant.— 
His coat, his waistcoat, his cravat, or 


some other article of clothing was al- 


waysomitted. On rising in the morn- 


ing, “even during cold weather, he fre- 


quently forgot to put on his shoes and 
stockings, till reminded of it by his 


wife,.or some other member of his 


‘amily. He often times wore stock- 
ings of different colors, such asa blue 


and a gray, or a black and a white, and 


It was not the castom in the part of 
| the country where this gentleman re- 
sided, for the congregation to provide 
achurch bible. ‘The officiating cler 

| gyman always brought his bible along 
with him. This custom proved a 
source of no little inconvenience to Mr. 
Archibald. Frequently on his arrival 
at church, sometimes even after ‘as. 
cending the pulpit, he found himself 
without a bible, and was obliged to 
despatch a messenger to a house in 
the neighbourhood to borrow one. We 
once witnessed a scene at a baptismal 
ceremony, under the directien of this 
gentleman, of so Judicrous a nature, 
as to discompose the gravity of the 
whole congregation. ‘The water to be 
used on the occasion was handed to 
him in a pewter bason, containing 
cert@inly not less than a quart. In- 
stead of dipping his hand into the wa- 
ter, and sprinkling the face of the in- 
fant, he suddenly emptied on it the 
whole contents of the vessel, to the 
great annoyance of its clothes, and 
the no small dangerof strangulation. 


When warmed with preaching, we 
have frequently seen him, with a view 
to cool himself, pull off first his coat, 
'then his waistcoat, and lastly his cra- 








| of rain, until discovered by the ostler 


a 


vat. These articles of clothing le 
would Jay down in the pulpit, and, un- 
less reminded of it, seldom think o! 
putting them on again, when the se: 


vice was finished. 
































When riding through the country 
to visit his parishioners, to preach to 
a neighbouring congregation, or for 
any other purpose, his reveries were 
productive of great inconvenience and 
less oftime. On halting at the house 
of a friendto breakfast, dine, or pass 
the night, he would frequently, on 
setting out again, give his horse’s head 
a wrong direction, and never discover 
his error, till made sensible of it by 
his arrival at his own door. When 
on these tours he always rode the 
same hoarse, a very sagacious animal, 
to which he had given the name of 
Old Dun. The beast had an excellent 
memory, and seldom passed a stable 
to which he had been formerly fed, 
without peying it a visit. But his 
master was as forgetful as he was ree 
tentive of places, and favors. This * 
discrepancy of character between the a 
horse and his rider was oftentimes a 
source of Judicrous occurrences, and 
once of an accident semewhat serious. 
When Oid Dun would halt at the sta- 
ble, his master supposed him to bé i 
pursuing his journey, frequently re- : 
tained his seat, semetimes in the midst 


or some other person, and requested ff 
to dismount. On one oceasion, the 
horse finding the stable coor open, en- 
tered without ceremony, and struck his 
rider’s head with such force against 
the wall, as brought him with conside- 
rable injury to the ground. When 
setting out from a tavern, where sc- 
veral travellers had halted well as 
himself, he once mounted, by mistake, 
another gentleman’s horse, instead of 





his own, and was pursued and actually 
larrested for felony. 
' 






As svon, “howe. 


ver, as recognized, he was set at li- 
berty, for no man sustained a more 
spotless reputation. 


This gentleman being an excellent 
scholar, taught, for a while a very re- 
spectabie grammar school, at which 
we were ourselves in the number of 
his pupils. When plunged ina reve- 
rie, we once recited to him an entire 
lesson in Horace, giving him, in the 
mean time, a Homer to look over, 
without his being at all sensible of the 
trick. When at table, he ate yoracious- 
ly of whatever dish stood imm: diately 
before him, seldom even looking at 
any thing else. At his own table un- 
less reminded of his duty by his wife, 
he rarely paid any attention to his 
guests, but, wrapt within himself, al- 
lowed them to shift entirely for them- 
selves. If a plate were handed to 
him to be passed toa third person, he 
would frequently set it down, and if 
not prevented, hastily devour 
whole contents. 


its 


Many other instances might be men- 
tioned of the inadvertency and blun- 
ders of this singular character. His 
absence of mind proved ultimately fa- 
tal to him. Travelling in the wes- 
tern part of South-Carolina, he came 
toa stream, a branch we believe of 
Broad River, fordable in common 
times but swollen then by a fall of rain. 
Unconsé¢ious of the change, although 
he had frequently crossed the stream 
before, he plunged in, was swept 
from his horse and drowned, 

—n @ a 


s5T EPHEN SORROWFUL’S LAMENTATION, 


Fioma British paper. 


MR. oe: 

Iam that insulted being called an 
Old Batchelor ; a creature wearisome 
to myself and beloved by no one. | 
haye spent the noon of my days in a 
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single state, from tne dread of incur 
ed life with a woman who had 
thing; and now sorely do I repent 


overlook this eonsideration in favor ot 


who wanted nothing but fortune to. re- 
commend her. I was formerly clerk 
to her father, then a merchant of 
great respectability, but some years 
after gPeatly reduced by the unfortu- 
nate turn of affairs in the late contest 
between us and America. When he 
failed I was settledvin the world, and 
might havesaved his amiable cirl from 
many a year of fatigue and distress in- 
to which their poverty immersed 
them ; but with sang froid for which | 
now detest myself, [ then stood aloof, 
tore my thoughts from the sweet Eli- 
za, and driving forward into the heart 
of the city, determined to lose myself 
in the recesses of counting-houses 
and the accumulation of meney ; thus 
voiding all the plagues and expences 
of a family, for which I deemed the 
society of an’ elegant and affectionate 
woman by no means an equivalent.— 
| Alas! Mr, Editor, I now see how I 
miscaleulated ; how much such a part- 
nership would have been for my ad- 
vantage in the long run. I now put 
the mutual participation of pleasure 
and pain, the endearments of our chil- 
dren, that flattering interest which E- 
liza would have taken in me (for 
whom by the way, nobody now ares 
a straw ;) I put all these on the cre- 





dit side of the ledger, and find in the 
opposite page only such a portion of 
expences as [ have actually brought 
upon myself, by being drawn in to 
give tavern dinners, and a thousand 
other extravagancies that young men 
know not how toavoid. You will ea- 
sily see when a just account is made 
out, what I haye gained, or rather 





| what I have lost 
ring the expences inciden: to a mairi- | 
ho- } 


that L had not generosity enough to | 


a charming girl that I truly loved, aad | 








Instead of the bricht 
DY, 
dst of 
beings who owe uie do me, and por- 
tioning out their little meal with the 
delicious sensations of a father, I take 
my solitary chop at a coffee-house, and 
afterwards saunter to the theatre, 
where venal beauty spreads her net, 
and I am caught! Alas! here is no 
mind, here is no modesty to make 
sentiment interesting. After having 
seena public entertanment with Eli- 
za, with delight might we have passed 
the remainder of the evening! Her 
taste and sensibility would haye made 
us live the hours over again with addi- 
tional pleasures; her bosom would 
have been my harborin the storms otf 
life, and there I should have found re- 
sources from ennuiin the calm season 
of prosperity; in the day. of sickness 
her voice could have whispered com- 
fort, and in my dying hour, the pure 
invocation, of my children might have 
availed me at the throne of grace. 
What a sad reckoner havel been. Mr. 
Editor! I am now as grey as a badger, 
and have nota single relative in the 
world ; I have long retired from busi- 
ness, but my fortune brings me. no. 
enjoyment, my dog leads nearly as 
rational alife; I eat, and drink, and. 
sleep, alternately, as he does, for I 
now fear to become the prey of some 
indigent dame, who weuld overlook 
my grey hairs and infirmities, in con- 
sideration of coming in for a third of 
my wealth, and therefore avoid much 
commerce with the sex, from which,. 
though I might once have cerived - 
happiness, I can now only expect tricky. 
or at best ridicule. Bat what can a 
man do who has let avarice run away 
with him in his youth, when all the 
social affections should have been at 
their out-posts to prevent ii? All that 
remains for such a man (after the ¢x» 


hearth end smiling iaces.of my % 


‘ to i etir ‘ , . 
Instead Gl Sittinp Cown in the.s 














ample ofa cu!prit going to. execution, ) 
is ta warn the muititude, how they fall 
into this error; to assure them that 
the good which is not participated ‘is 
not half enjoyed ; and that those who 
abandon a young woman from motives 
like mine, as they do not deserve hap- 
piness, so they never will attain it. 
And moreover, Mr. Editor, if you 
print this, please to add, that an equal 
mixture of love and prudence forms 
the only and most delicious conserve 
they will have the faculty of relishing 


all their life long ; either taken sepa- 


rate, is prejudicial; one being too 
austere, and the other too sweet; they 
must be blended, to render them hap- 
pily effective, and if any person have 
skill enough to make up the composi- 
tion after my recipe, I shall not have | 
bemoaned myself, nor you have inser- | 
ted this in vain. 





lam sir, yours, &c. 
STEPHEN SORROWFUL. 
—- a 
Extracts from Swist’s Letter to @ 
Young Married Lady. 
continued. 

“ T hope your husbandewill imter- 
pose his authority. to limit you in the 
trade of visiting: half a dozen foois 
are in all conscience, as meny as you 
should require ; and it will be suffi- 
cient for you to see them twice a 
vear; for I think the fashion does. not | 
exact, that visits should be. paid to 
friends, 





“TI advise, that your company. at 
home should consist of men rather 
than women, To say the truth, [ ne- 
ver found a tolerable waman to be fond 
a herownsex. I confess when both 
are mixed, and well chosen, and put 
their best qualities forward, there may 
bean intercourse of civility and good 
will; which with the addition of some 
degree of scnse, cam make conversa- 
‘ion or any amusement ns 





insinuate how great a fortune you 


| ed to squander ; to appeal to her, from 


| things in false colours, and to be the 
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But aknot of ladies got together by 


themselves, is a very school of imper- | 


tinence and detraction, and it is well 
it those be the worst. 


“ Let your men acquaintance be of 
your husbands choice, and not re- 
commended to you by any she com- 
panions ; because they will certainly 
fix a coxcomb upon you, and it will 
cost you some time and pains, before 





you can arrive at the knowiedge of dis- | 
tinguishing such a one from a man of | 
sense.” | 


“ Never take a favorite waiting maid | 
into your cabinet council, to entertain | 
you with histories of those ladies | 
whom she has formerly served, of 
their diversions and their dresses ; to 


| 


brought and how little you are allow- | 


your husband, and to be determined 
by her judgment because you are sure 
it will be always for you; to receive. 
and discard servants by her approba- 
tion or dislike, to engage you, by her 
insinuations, in misunderstandings 
with your best friends, to represent all 


common emissary of scandal. 


“But the grand affair of your life 
will. be to gain and preserve the re- 
spect and esteem of your. husband — 
You are married toa man of good e- 
ducation and learning, of an excellent 

rstanding, and an exact taste. It 
is true, and itis happy. for you, that 





these qualities in him are adorned | 
with great modesty, a most amiable | 
sweetness. of temper; and an unusual | 
disposition to sobriety and virtue: but | 
neither good natvre nor virtue will | 
suffer him to esteem you against -his 
judgment; and although he is not cae. 
pable of using you ill) yet you will in | 
time grow a thing indifferent, and per- | 


haps contemptible; unless you can 
supply the ioss of youth and beauty 
with more durable qualities. You have 
but a’very few years to be young and 
handsome inthe eyes of the world ; 
and as few months to be so in the eyes 
of a husband who is not a fool; for [ 
hope you do not still dream of charms 


‘and raptures, which marriage evaded, 


and ever will, putasudden end to,” 


“You must, therefore, use all en- 
deavours to attdin to some degree of 
those accomplishments, which your 
husband most values in other people, 
and for which he is most valued him- 
self, 


«“ You must invite persons of know- 
ledge and understanding to an ac- 
quaintance with you, by whose conver- 
sation you may lesrn to correct your 
taste and judgment; and when you 
can bring yourse!{to comprehend and 
relist the good sense of others, you 
will arrive in time to think rightly 
yourself, and to become a reasonable 


and agreeable companion. ‘This must 


produce in your husbanda true ration- 
al love and esteem for you, which old 
age will not diminish, He will have a 
regardbfor your judgment and opinio: 
in matters of the greatest weight. You 
will be able to entertain each other 
without athird person torelieve you 
by finding discourse, The endow- 
ments of your mind will even make 
your person more agreeable to him. 
and when you are alone your time 
will not tie heavy upon your hands fo: 
want of some trifling amuscment.”’ 


“1 would have you leok upon finery 
as a necessary folly; which all great 
ladies did whom I have ever known. 
I do not desire you to be out ef the 
fashion, but to be the k 
it. Laxpect that you 
one degree lower ‘than yeur 
can afford ; and ia your own heart | 


Jeast in 





, r? ' 
$SNaii O« 


fortune 


















































would wish you tobe an utter contem- 
ner of all distincticns which a finer 


petticoat can give you ; because, it | 


will neither make you richer, hand- 
somer, younger, better natured, more 
virtuous or wise than if it hung upona 
pig. . 
To be continued, 
—-_ oa 
A SUBJECT FOR ENVY. 

It is an ease and sometimes a hap- 
piness to have nothing, No man isso 
worthy of envy, as he that can be 
cheerful in want. 


Sleep, like an avaricious publican, 
forces us to spend with him one half 
of our lives. 


A great talker never wants enemies 
The man of sense speaks little and 
hears much. 





INTUITION, 

The most ignoraht have knowledge 
to see the faults of others—the most 
clear sighted are’bLlind to their own. 


CONFIDENCE IN LOVE. > 


A lady of much good sense was told 
that her husband paid court to several 
handsome women. I don’t care, re- 
plied she, if my husband sends his 
heart abroad all day, provided he brings 
it back to me at night 


POLISH WOMEN. 

‘Lhe women in Poland have a watch- 
ful eye over their daughters, and, in 
the district of Samogitia particularly, 
inake them wear little bells before 
und behind to give notice where they 
are, and what they are about. 





A gentleman offering a country fel- 
iow a shilling, or half a crown fora 
hare, or eve re than the price he 
save for it e it for what I gave 
tor it, exclaimed the clown, it cost me 
#C—9 good horse whipping !” 













For the Olio. 


Oh reasqn ! boast not of unrivall’d power ; 
Momenis there are when thou must plead 
in vain ; 
The tortur’d heart in dark affliction’s hour, 
Turns not to thee to mitigate its’pain. 


} 


Torn with remembrance of departed joys, 
Each bjooming hope now withering in the 
dust ; 
It turas in anguish from thy soothing voice, 
And trembling dares its maker’s love dis- 
trust. 


That God, who with a parent’s tender care, 
Beholds and pities every vain desire : 
Whose mercy would the chastening sorrow 
spare, 
Did not morteKity the stroke require. 


By sorrow humbl’d, as the mourner bends, 








Each doubt aton’d for, and each fear for- 
given ; 
Religion, smiling comforter descends, 
Cheers the lone path, and leads the way 
to heaven! 


Nor do we find affliction’s tear forbid 
Weak nature’s tribute, while the strength- 
en’d mind, 
In partial evil, views a blessing hid, 
And meets the ills of wayward life re- 
sign’d! 
MARIA. 


THE TEAR OF BEAUTY, 


Eee down Maria’s blushing cheek 
The tear of soft compassion flow ; 

The tears a yielding heart bespeak— 
A heart that feels for others woe. 


May not those drops, that frequent fall, 


The heart that melts at pity’s call, 
Will own the softer voice of love. 


Farth ne’er produced a gem so dear, 
Nor wealthy ocean’s ample space 

So rich 2 pearl—as that bright tear 
That lingers on Maria’s face. 


So hangs upon the morning rose 
The crystal drop of heaven refin’d , 





A while with trembling lustre glows— 
Is gonc—and leaves no stain behind. 


To my fond hope propitious prove ? «| 











LINES ON THE 
DEATH OF CENERAL PIKE. 


When love of country lifts the soul 
Above all meaner thoughts’ controul— 
When glory summons to the charge, 
And martial deeds the breast enlarge— 
What lustre decks the soldier’s name, 
What plaudits of immortal fame, 

Exalt his merit far above 

All other claims of praise and love ¢ 


What are the objects that engage 

Our fond pursuit from youth to age ? 
Is it the boast of rank or wealth, 

Of graceful form, or blooming health ? 
Or vaunted store of learned sense, 

Or envied prize of Eloquence ?— 

But far above such humble aim, 

The Patriot Soldier soars to fame. 


His country’s sacred cause excites 

To vindicate her injur’d rights : 

He feels the glow of valour warm 

His rising soul to brave the storm— 
Unmov’d, intrepid he surveys 

The bloody field, the cannons’ blaze— 
He fires his troops, and leads the way 
To glorious Death or Victory ! 


If conquest be ordained by Fate, 

What triumphs his return await ! 

Fach age and sex and rank accord, 

With just respect and fond regard, 

To honour all his future days 

With proofs of love, esteem, and praise— 
And when at last he seeks the skies, 

His fame immortal never dies. 


But should the Hero dear to all 

In battle for his country fall, 

He to his offspring leaves a name 
Illustrious in the rolls of fame— 
Lamented, honour’d by the state, 

A grateful nation wee ps his fate, 

And martial youths approach his tomb, 
To mourn—and emulate his doom. 


Such, gallant Pike, is the reward 

For thy illustrious name prepar’d— 
Brave victor of a dastard foe, 

Whose coward art contriv’d the blow, 
Thou nobly dies, admir’d by.all, 

And even envied in thy fall— 

For future Bards with higher lays 
Shall celebrate thy worth and praise. 
ELLs E 
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CAPTURE OF FORT GEORGE. 
The following account of the cap- 
ture of Fort George, was received 
yesterday by the Steam Boat from Al- 
bany. 


Repository Office—Canandaigua, 
May 29, 1813—T o’clock, P. Mz 

‘Lhe carrier of the western mail, Mr, 
Goodwin, just arrived, has obligingly 
éanded the editor a handbill, printed at 
Batavia, 7. o’clock last evening, which 
states, on the. authority of gentlemen 
from Fort Niagara, the following highly 
mteresting intelligence : 


‘* About sunrise, yesterday morning, 
our troops commanded by Gen. Dear- 
born, embarked in boats, under the im- 
mediate command of Gen. Lewis, and 
landed, under cover of the cannon of 
Com. Chauncey’s squadron, on the op- 
posite shore, about two miles west of 
Newark—they were met on the mar- 
gin of the lake by all the enemy’s force 
at that post, a brisk engagement ensu- 
ed which lasted about 59 minutes, when 
the British retreated in great disorder, 
being pursued by our troops in every di- 
rection. ‘They immediately. blew up 
their magazines in Fort George and 
evacuated the works, leaving the British 
colours flying, which were soon sup- 
planted by the American standard.— 
ikwery battery below the Heights of 
Queenston was silenced, and our light 
dragoons and light artillery crossed at 
the five mile meadows about noon.— 


When our informants left Niagara (6 


‘clock P. M.) all was silent except the 
pursuing of straggling parties up the 
gn Fort Eric ; some prisoners 
ha en brought over Oar loss is-not 
known, but report states that we hac 
only 12 men killed and one officer, Maj 
King, wounded, 

‘By a gentleman from Buffalo, we lear: 
that early this morning the British ble 
up their batteries opposite Black Rock 
and fled'to Fort Erie.” 
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A letter faom Buffalo (received in the 
mail) to the editor of the Repository, 
states the number of men under Maj. 
Gen. Lewis, to be 4000. Two Brttish 
vessels had appeared on Lake Erie, 10 
miles from Buffalo. 





The Boston Daily Advertiser of! 


Wednesday last, states, that the fri- 
gate Chesapeake, Captain Lawrence, 
left that harbour on Tuesday in pur- 
suit of a British frigate, supposed to 
be the Shannon, which was cruizing off 
that harbour. 


A Postscript to the above paper, da- 
ted at 8 o'clock in the evening, gives 
various accounts of her proceedings 
after leaying port, some of which state 
their being actually engaged ; but the 
latest account from the same, says, 
that there had been no action ; that 
about 6 o’clock the frigates were envel- 
oped in fog. 


—_- 


4A letter from New-London, dated 
the 2d inst. mentions that the frigates 
United States, Macedonian, and sloop 
of war Hornet, were yesterday chaced 
into this harbour by a ship of the line 
and a frigate. ‘he frigate was so large 
as to induce a belief that she is one of 
the Razees expected on our coast. 





On Sunday last, several boats from 
the British squadron, attempted to 
land near the Hook, but were driven 
back by the treops on that station. 


—_—_—_—— 
A YANKEE TRICK, 

Yesterday se’nnight srrived at Port. 
land, the schooner Grey-Hound, Henry 
Bull, prize-master, from Liverpool, N. 
S. for the West-Indies, prize to the 
Young Teazer. She was boarded by 
he La Hogue; but on the prize-mas- 
‘er’s exhibiting the Grey-Hound’s ori- 
vinal papers to the boarding officer, 
oforming him she was from Liver 
pool, N. S. for the West-Indies, and 
ihe crew all answering to the names 





the La Hogue had no mistrust of any 
imposition, and permitted her to pas: 


—2_ +e 


For the Olio. 


THE THORN. 


Young Colin sat beneath the tirorn 
In youthful vigour gay ; 

And while he felt the bliss of morn, 
He sung the charms of. May. 


The sportive zephyr’s balmy breeze, 
Stole fragrance from each flower ; 
And while the swain each beauty sees, 

He contemplates their power. 


His melting notes, with skill display’d, 
Rouz’d Echo—in the grove ; 

And when he sung his absent maid 
She echo’d back his-love. 


When lo! the clond, with sable dye 
Obscure the azure form; 
Red lightning’s flash along the sky, 

And mingle with the storm. 


The Thorn, so much admir’d before, 
Was scatter’d on the ground ; 

And when the thunder ceas’d to rear, 
He heard a mournful sound. ) 


Say, ‘Coli,’ see the storm displays, 
Thy life emblem bear ; 

And think! when in thy sweetest days, 
Thy moment may be near, 


CALIST .. 
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MARRIED. 


—————— 


| Mr. Kuyper, Mr. Jacob C. Schermerhorn, 
to Miss Rachel Rerdan, both of this cicy. 


On Saturday evening, by the Rev. Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Henry Smith, to Mrs. Catharine 
Johnson, all of this city. 


On Saturday evening Inst, e Rev. 
Dr. Kuypers, Mr. Jacob W shent, 
to Miss Ann Parsells, ail of 







—_ 


DIED, 





On the 26th ulkimo, at Mount H pe, New- 
Jersey, Mr. Henry W. Phillips. 


on her shipping paper, the officer of 


On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. 
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UDE 10 WAR, 


% WAR! dread harbinger of all 
Ihe iis, that on menkind can fall, 
Why visit thou, with hostile roar, 
Coluinbia’s peaceful, happy shore! 
frou Burope’s crimson’ plains, so far, 
Why hither roll thy bleod-stain’d car ; 

‘ 


Could not the rolling ocean wide, 
t's, from so foul a fiend divide! 


long have we liv’d beneath the reign 

Of white-rob’d Péace, and her blest train ; 

Whilst Innocence and Love and Truth, 

Have cheer’d our age, and charm’d our 
youth, 

And train’d our sons—a gen’rous band, 

‘The prideand glory of the lend— 

> virtuous worth, taught to dispise 

i ue meaner arts of base disguise. 


© task ungrateiul! for our swaias 

To leave the cultivated plains, 

Each virtuous joy of home forego, 
An! march to meet a distant foe ; 
Pheough trackless wilds to wander far, 
Ani mingle with the fiends of war; 

In human breasts plunge the dire steel, 
And gain the foes of-biman weal! 


Beneath the influence of thy reign, 
Whai direful woes shall haunt the plain! 
Me.hinks already on each gale, 

rhe sadden’d notes of grief prevail ; 
What scenes afflictive meet mine eyes, 
And wide extending round me rise ! 

‘Till all the rural plain appears, 
Lovolv’d in deep distress and tears ! 


‘ihe baneful passions, rous’d by thee, 

Shall triumph o’er humanity ; 

Fell Rapine, Cruelty and Lus', 

And Furies from the realms accurst, 

At thy command shall join thy train, 

An‘ spread new horrors o’er the plain ;— 
hall prow] around, a lawless band, 

And stain, with bleckes* crimes, our Jand. 


O hatred fiend, “avaunt, away,” 
No longer cloud Columbia’s day ; 

seris take thy flight, 

munion with the night ;— 
 beas's of prey, maintain 
‘Thy savage, woe-crea'ing reign ; 
Be there thy boundaries confin’d, 
And never more aflict mankind. 
; ALCANDER. 
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MAY. ? 


{ 
For May, sweet month, the groves green 


liv’ries wear, 
If not the first the fairest of the year ; 
For May the Graces lead the dancing hours, 
And Nature’s ready pencil paints the flow’rs, 


The sprighily May commands fond youth to 
¢ keep y 


The vigils of her night, and breaks their 
sleep: : 

Each gentle breast with kindly warmth she 
moves, 

Inspires new flames, revives extinguish’d 
loves. 








SCHOOL, 

THE subscriber wishes to inform his pa- 
trons and the public, that he has commen- 
ced School at No, 122 Reed-street, N. York ; 
and teaches the art of Penmanship upon the 
latest and most approved blan, and proffers 
to equal any : and has introduced an entire 
new plan of teaching spelling and reading, 
whereby pupils will, in three months, ac- 
quire more correct knowledge therein, than 
they possibly can in six months by any o- 
ther plan or means hitherto used: Encour- 
agement at which, and the other branches 
of English Literature, is earnestly solicited. 
The strictest attention will be paid to order 
and the civil deportment of the pupils. 

WM. D. LAZELL. 

june 5. 


— 
New Invented 
Water-Proof Silk Plush, Webbed, Chip and 
various other 
HATS, 


Made and Sold, Wholesale and Retail, by 
HAWKINS & MARTINO, 
at their Factory No. 35 Chapel-sireetfilir 
the public are invited go call and examine 
them. The Subscribers feels confident that 
they will give equal satisfaction here as they 
have done in Norfolk and other southern 
states, where they met with @very encour- 
agement. May 29. 
*.* Doctor DANIEL B. CORNELIUS 
acquain‘s his former friends and the public, 
that he has re-commenced practice at the 
corner of Broadway and Spring-st. where 
ull orders in the line of bis profession will be 
strictly attended to. May 15. 
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A LINE OF STAGES 
Between New-York and Hartford, 


Will commence runsing on Monday the 
3d cay of May, instant, as follows, viz. 
Will leave No. 48 Courtlandt-street every 

Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at eleven 

o'clock, A. M. and arrive at Moynt-Plea- 

Sant the same day, in a commodious packet 

fitted up for that purpose. Leave Mount- 

Pleasant the next morning at 4 o'clock, and 

arrive at Hariford the same evening. 


The Stage will start from Hartford every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at 4 o’- 
clock, A. M. arrive at Mount Pleasant the 
same evening. ‘The next morning take the 
packet for New-York, where they wiil ar- 


rive the same day, taking two days to com- 
plete the route. 


Fare for a single passenger, six dollars. 
Way passengers, six pence per mile. 


Good Stages and Horses, and careful dri- 
vers are provided, and every attention will 
be paid to the accommodation of the passen- 
gers. 


Apply for seats at No. 48 Courilandt- 
street, New-York ; at Joseph Hunt's, Mount 
Pleasant; at Benedick’s Hotel, Danbury, 
and at Abel Lewis’s, Bristol, where travel- 
lers will meet with every accommodation. 

May 4. 
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